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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

JUNE, 1917 



FAIR PLAY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 

AND 

WHOLE TRUTH FOR THE PEOPLE 

BY THE BDITOE 



It is a trite saying, but one which cannot be repeated too 
often, that if the United States is to continue a free and inde- 
pendent nation and if human liberty is to be secured to the 
world, we must win the war. Prance cannot do it; she has 
reached the extreme limit of her capacity and henceforth 
can only hold fast ; England cannot do it ; within a year, if 
forced to depend upon her resources, starvation would break 
the effectiveness, if not the spirit, of her people, and her colo- 
nies would be barred by the pirates of the seas from extend- 
ing aid. Russia cannot do it ; even though she should succeed 
in saving herself, her power to render affirmative assistance 
is broken. All of the Allies combined, including Italy, Japan, 
China and the minor States, negligible as determining fac- 
tors, cannot do it ; so much we now know, as of the day when 
— God be praised ! — America assumed her rightful place be- 
side the vindicators of civilization. Not that Germany could 
have conquered those hundred millions of freemen ! Never ! 
But neither, in the light of recent developments, is it con- 
ceivable that they, in turn, could have achieved a victory that 
would have assured an enduring peace. 

80 America must win the war. 
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That is the one overpowering fact that we must keep con- 
stantly in mind to the exclusion of all other purposes and 
considerations, not merely because it exists, but as a guide 
for all our actions and all our thoughts. It took England 
more than a year to comprehend this basic truth and nearly 
another twelvemonth to consummate that most difficult of 
achievements by a democracy — full co-operation in spirit 
made effective and invincible by unified compactness in direc- 
tion. Here is the root of all of Britain's frankly acknowl- 
edged initial failures, which her statesmen are no less eager 
than ourselves that America shall avoid. 

But how! Is it within reason to suppose that our loosely 
constructed governing bodies, designed primarily for service 
to a prosperous people in times of peace and wholly without 
experience in strife for half a century, can be transformed 
overnight into a solid and potent engine for war! We say it 
is impossible and, being impossible, would better not be at- 
tempted. We do not decry the action that every would-be 
Northcliffe of the Press is calling for. We think the Presi- 
dent does well, from time to time, to urge the Congress to 
speed up. We dare say the prodding of Cabinet officers by 
Senators and Representatives serves a useful purpose, when 
not so overdone as to seem ridiculous. But it is a grave 
question whether the advantages accruing from such animad- 
versions are not more than offset by the irritability which 
they engender in the minds of the people. 

We all who have ears to hear and courage to recognize 
facts, know that this is not an enthusiastic war and that it 
is certain to be less and less popular as, with the passing 
of time, sons by the million are taken from their homes 
and taxes by the billion are imposed upon those left behind. 
Obviously, then, whatever can be left undone or unsaid that 
might enhance natural and inevitable resentment should be 
omitted by all officials whose words go far in search of ready 
response. This war must prove in the long run to be a peo- 
ple's war or it will prove a failure, regardless of appeals to 
reason or of the practical advantages of conscription. The 
President appreciated this pregnant truth long ago and 
waited watchfully and, in this instance, at any rate, wisely, 
until he felt confident of his ability to rally his countrymen to 
resistance of an invasion which, however real and menacing, 
was less tangible than constructive. That he is now straining 
every nerve of mind and body to make good in effect what 
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was light in conscience and correct in policy is admitted 
universally. 

Wherefore we insist that, at this early stage, Fair Play 
for the Government involves far more than the respectful 
consideration ordinarily accorded our Chief Magistrate; it 
comprises exceptional forbearance towards his subordinates, 
whatever in the past their shortcomings may have been 
deemed to be ; it includes lenience of judgment upon the Con- 
gress burdened with equal responsibilities and harassed by 
like difficulties; it embraces no less distinctly unhesitating 
honor for the staffs of an army and a navy whose disinter- 
ested patriotism has always been the pride of the Nation. 

Impatience is rife at the moment because we are an impa- 
tient people, but there is no real ground for complaint. We 
have made more actual progress in fifty days than England 
made in six months and practically no blunders which cannot 
be quickly retrieved. Consider the laws enacted: (1) War 
declared after only three days of debate; (2) Selective Draft 
Bill, or Conscription, not yet adopted by either England, 
Canada or Australia, after nearly three years of war; (3) 
Bond issue of $7,000,000,000, the largest ever passed in the 
history of the world ; (4) Four great appropriation measures 
including .$1,000,000 for the use of the President ; (5) Seizure 
of German ships ; (6) Increasing seamen in the navy to 150,- 
000 and marines to 30,000; (7) Espionage Bill, without cen- 
sorship; (8) Amendment to Banking and Currency Act; (9) 
Miscellaneous measures of minor yet much importance in 
carrying on the war. Ordinarily the passage of any one or 
two of the eight bills enumerated would have required right- 
fully more time for discussion than has been taken for the 
whole number. 

Meanwhile, the President has sent a Commission to Rus- 
sia, has conferred at great length with ambassadors from 
abroad, has created and organized efficiency boards and has 
worked unceasingly to put together the many parts of the 
great machine which must win the war; the Secretary of the 
Treasury has loaned hundreds of millions to our allies and 
is paving the way through personal appeal for the floating 
of the biggest bond issue ever made ; the Secretary of War 
and the General Staff have formulated to the last detail plans 
for the organization upon a modern basis of a mighty army ; 
the Secretary of Agriculture has completed a programme of 
food control such as was never before dreamed of ; the Secre- 
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tary of the Navy has thrilled his own country no less than 
England and France by placing in the danger zone, as if 
dropping them from the skies, a fleet of destroyers " ready 
for action, sir," on the day of their arrival; and so on and 
on. Like rapidity of action upon such a scale, except upon 
the part of France to repel invasion overnight, has never 
been known. 

As we write, the largest of revenue bills ever drawn 
is under consideration and may now have passed, — though 
we hope not, because, unlike those who cry speed, speed, 
we hold unintelligent and ill-considered action upon a 
measure so vital to the well-being of the whole people 
comprising individual groups to be infinitely more haz- 
ardous than even unwarranted delay. Upon the fairness 
and wisdom with which the great burdens of taxation are dis- 
tributed all may depend, — for, mark you, as we have said, 
this must be a people's war, share and share alike, and also 
just as between one another upon the democratic principle 
that those who cannot fight innst pay. Here let us have ex- 
pedition but no haste, since assuredly during the next few 
years we shall find slight leisure for repentance. 

Again we say: The beginning is good. 

Not that there has been no unnecessary delay; not at all. 
There has been and there will continue to be so long as popu- 
lar or representative government maintains. Much time was 
consumed to no purpose by the friends of Colonel Roosevelt 
who demanded for their idol the privilege of showing off a 
nondescript private army of middle-aged men, all of whom 
ought to be and, thanks to the President, will be left at home 
to render service which they are fitted to perform. Since the 
impudent proposal has now been politely but definitely de- 
clined, it need be considered no longer upon its merits. 

That it ought never to have been made is quite as obvious, 
we have no doubt, to Senators Harding and Lodge as to all 
other sane persons, who realize that the winning of the war 
should be our single aim ; and yet it served a useful purpose. 
For one thing, its prompt rejection proved not only that the 
President cannot be bullied but that he is fixed in his deter- 
mination to permit no personal considerations to interfere 
with " undramatic, practical " endeavor " of scientific def- 
initeness and precision." Happily he has found a way to 
realize the hope, which we expressed last month, that a divi- 
sion of regulars might be sent under a competent profes- 
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sional commander at an early day, to evidence to onr allies 
our efficiency no less that our volition; so we may consider 
the incident closed — not doubting for a moment that Mr. 
Roosevelt, patriotic to the core, will find some practicable 
method of applying his exceptional talents and remarkable 
popularity in the service of his country. 

Another cause of delay, of unconscionable and utterly 
futile delay, was the attempt of the Administration to secure 
the enactment of an unpreeedentedly drastic and quite inde- 
fensible Censorship Bill. How the level-headed Attorney- 
General could have been induced to sponsor and the Presi- 
dent seemingly to approve such a measure we simply cannot 
understand. But here again, fortunately, recital of its iniqui- 
ties is rendered unnecessary by the action of the Congress, 
and here again the time consumed in debate was not wasted 
if the lesson has been driven home to all officials that Fair 
Play for the Government can be obtained only through Whole 
Truth for the People. That the arrow did not miss its mark, 
we record with no little gratification, is clearly indicated by 
the commendable frankness with which the Secretary of War 
published the disagreeable information that actual training 
of the new troops cannot begin until September. 

Obviously Mr. Baker, with a quickness of decision which 
has come to be regarded as characteristic, has reached the 
accurate conclusion that if this is to be in truth a people's 
war, the people themselves must be considered as principals, 
must not be required to fight in the dark, must not be barred 
from passing judgment upon the acts and capabilities of 
their agents, must in a word be allowed to face facts man- 
fully as befits a nation of freemen lacking neither intelligence 
nor courage. 

And yet there is real need of a legitimate and serviceable 
censorship. Lord Northcliffe, who was freely quoted in the 
debates as having defied successfully the British regulations, 
would be, to our certain knowledge, the last to deny that ; even 
Mr. Massingham, who has suffered most, would admit it, 
along with Clemenceau or any other French publicist of note. 
Undoubtedly the President possesses ample powers, under 
the provision of the Constitution which authorizes him to 
direct the war, to apprehend and punish notorious offenders. 
He has, moreover, the best of precedents for exercising such 
powers. True, President Lincoln rescinded the order of Gen- 
eral Burnside suppressing the New York World and the Chi- 
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cago Times, but not because he doubted the legality of the 
act; he simply, as Rhodes records, " responded " — as a mat- 
ter of policy — " to the outburst of sentiment in Chicago, 
which was beginning to spread over the whole North." But 
he raised no objection when General Lewis Wallace calmly 
sent " two gentlemen of ample experience " to the proprie- 
tors of the Nashville Argus, " to take charge of the editorial 
department of your paper." Nor is it recorded that he dis- 
avowed the suppression by the same doughty officer of the 
Baltimore Evening Transcript or the stoppage of the Metro- 
politan Record by General Rosecrans or the forbidding of 
the use of the mails to certain New York newspapers. The 
Constitution's definition of treason seems upon its face to be 
narrow and sharply restricted, but the words " giving aid 
and comfort to their enemies " are surely capable of suffi- 
ciently liberal construction to disturb the peace of mind of an 
editor brought to trial for his life before a court martial. 

Obviously there is no difficulty under existing law in dis- 
posing of major offenders. It is the petty, mean and cunning 
seeker of notoriety, not important enough to be treated as a 
traitor, yet irritating and essentially disloyal, for whose pun- 
ishment a statute is required. And those most benefited by 
such a law, oddly enough, are the very great and patriotic 
public journals which have protested so vehemently against 
the passage of any protective act whatsoever. We have no 
doubt that the proprietors of the Chicago Tribune would 
accept with equanimity, as they announced somewhat trucu- 
lently they would accept, the sentence of a fine or even a few 
months in jail, but to be brought to the bar on a charge of 
treason punishable by death, owing to the lack of a statute 
prescribing lighter penalties for specific offenses, would be 
another story. Frankly, we are amazed at the obtuseness of 
those leading editors who do not perceive that a proper stat- 
ute is for them, not a menace, but a shield. 

Perhaps they do ; perhaps they went too far in egging on 
demagogues in the Congress who wished to curry their favor ; 
perhaps upon reflection they may realize as much. In any 
case, a carefully constructed and quickly enforceable censor- 
ship law should be — and still can be — enacted. The truth of 
the matter is that a modified bill would have passed but for 
untimely promulgation of " rules and regulations " by mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. WThen the Secretary of State, for exam- 
ple, decreed that visiting journalists should thereafter attach 
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their photographs to their cards, he probably was not aware 
that he was, after a fashion, classifying them with European 
chauffeurs. Instantly the contemplative vision pictured Dr. 
Edward P. Mitchell, *Dr. Charles R. Miller or Mr. Frank S. 
Cobb stopping at the gallery of Messrs. Harris and Ewing to 
obtain " proofs " for patient pasting or mayhap Colonel 
Henry Watterson tying a tag to his top buttonhole, before 
seeking the beleaguered presence. This, however, was inci- 
dental and would hardly have been considered an insuperable 
objection. 

The chief obstacle in the way of sensible censorship 
appeared in the following communication addressed by the 
State, War and Navy Secretaries to the President : 

Premature or ill-advised announcements of policies, plans and 
specific activities, whether innocent or otherwise, would constitute a 
source of danger * * *. 

It is our opinion that the two functions — censorship and publicity 
— can be joined in honesty and with profit, and we recommend the 
creation of a committee on public information. The chairman should 
be a civilian * * *. Other members slmild be the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the Navy, or an 
officer or officers detailed to the work by them. 

We believe you have the undoubted authority to create this com- 
mittee on public information without waiting further legislation, 
and, because of the importance of the task and its pressing necessity, 
we trust that you will see fit to do so. 

The committee, upon appointment, can proceed to the framing of 
regulations and the creation of machinery that will safeguard all in- 
formation of value to an enemy, and at the same time open every 
department of Government to the inspection of the people as far as 
possible. 

The quick inference, of course, was that if the opinion 
thus set forth respecting the " the two functions, censorship 
and publicity " was correct, there was no need of legislation. 
Even more disturbing, in the words of Senator Stone, was the 
evidence adduced by the proclamation — " that it is the subor- 
dinates of Government who will devise the censorship rules; 
that it is the subordinates of Government, however good they 
may be — and I criticize none of them — who will prescribe the 
requisite regulations ; it will be the subordinates of Govern- 
ment, I know not how high or low, who will say whether I 
shall write or I shall speak my sentiments or whether a news- 
paper shall write or publish its views." Here in the end, 
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after " freedom of the Press " had been duly exploited, was 
the crux of the protestations, namely, that by arrogating to 
themselves the prerogatives of censorship of information 
which might properly induce criticism the Departments most 
susceptible of censure were achieving immunity for them- 
selves. The Congress would have approved then, and would 
approve now, censorship by the President or by a disinter- 
ested person designated by and responsible only to the Presi- 
dent, but the plan proposed was regarded rightly, in our 
judgment, as fundamentally wrong and vicious. 

We hope, therefore, that the President will reconsider his 
reported determination to let the matter drop. There is no 
power, outside of the Executive, so great as that of the Press 
and a trustful and harmonious working relationship between 
the President and the people through the Press is absolutely 
essential to accomplishment of the best results and the win- 
ning of the war. But obviously the responsible intermediary 
must be a journalist, not only of first-class abilities, but of the 
highest recognized standing in his profession — one, indeed, 
who could not be expected, from mere respect for the mighty 
force which also, in a sense, he would represent, to regard 
his position as of less than Cabinet rank. 

A happy and most efficacious solution of the whole diffi- 
culty, assuring complete co-ordination, would be the creation 
of a real Department of Public Information whose head 
would be a member of the official family of the President and 
responsible only to him. 

It is not too late. Why not make it so? 



The overpowering and most pressing need of the hour is 
concentration of direction of the manifold divergent forces 
which must be exercised to their utmost if we are to tvin the 
war. Physically, although of toughest fiber, the President is 
not a superman. A Solomon and a Samson coalesced would 
collapse under the tremendous burden which now rests upon 
his mind and body. What he needs is a combined sieve and 
buffer. A War Council there must be,' to co-ordinate, to 
perceive, to suggest, to study, to safeguard the life, the 
health, the perspective and the vision of the leader of the 
Nation. It should comprise the five best minds in the coun- 
try. Its members should be drawn from our entire aggrega- 
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tion of brains — from the Supreme Court, from the Congress, 
from the Cabinet, from the law, from finance, from business, 
from labor, from any of the professions, from any walk in 
life. They need not, it is better that they should not, be 
experts in any one phase. They should be the biggest, the 
broadest and intellectually the strongest in the land. They 
should be men of such repute as would command at once the 
full confidence of both President and people. They should 
forsake completely their present vocations. They should be 
vested with such authority as the President in his wisdom 
and from his experience should deem most helpful. They 
should be designated by and subject to instant removal at 
any time by the President. They should receive compensa- 
tion commensurate with their responsibilities. They should 
dedicate fully and unreservedly mind, soul and body to the 
single purpose of helping the President to help the People to 
Win the War. Every Power now in conflict has been driven 
to this recourse. It is only a question of time when the 
United States will be compelled to emulate the common ex- 
ample. So why not do it now and save God alone knows how 
much treasure and how many precious lives to a world which 
must and shall be made safe for democracy? 

PROHIBITION VS. PATRIOTISM 

Of the various extraneous proposals which fanatics, heed- 
less of the urgent need of expedition, have tried to engraft 
upon war measures the least defensible from every point of 
view is compulsory prohibition. "What the final outcome of 
the effort will be one would hardly venture to predict, in view 
of the readiness with which a Congressional body now com- 
pletely reverses itself. For the present, common sense seems 
to have acquired ascendancy over rabid extremism in the 
Senate, but for how long nobody can tell, since the question is 
not permitted to rest upon its merits but is approached as 
one already settled, if not practically, at least ethically and 
morally, by the mere dicta of denatured Pharisees, who not 
only thank God that they are not as other men are but 
demand the right to say how those other men shall live and 
breathe and eat and drink and have their being. 
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Such minds, we are bound to say after having read the 
recent debates in Congress, contain no room for argument, 
reason or decent consideration for the personal and prop- 
erty rights of American citizens and mighty little for the 
welfare of their country as contrasted with the upholding of 
their fad. Is not revenue amounting to hundreds of millions 
of dollars to be considered at a time when the whole people 
are to be taxed to the limit of their resources ? Oh, yes, but 
what is a mere half billion (only five dollars a head) when 
only billions are being thought of? Is the proposal Constitu- 
tional! Probably not; but before the point could be deter- 
mined the factories would be destroyed. Is it not plain, un- 
adulterated confiscation of properties whose protection has 
been guaranteed by, and whose profits have been shared by, 
the National Government? Undoubtedly; but the properties 
ought never to have been created and, anyhow, their owners 
are rich. And their hundreds of thousands of employes? 
Let them find other employment. Where? What kind? 
Anywhere. Any kind. Is this period of war the proper time 
to solve a social problem which has more phases than any 
other and which has confronted mankind since the days of 
Noah? Yes, this is the time, and this is our opportunity to 
impose our will, by fair means or foul, upon the whole peo- 
ple, by taking advantage of the Nation's peril. Stripped 
of all pretense, this is the plain answer of the incorrigible 
bigots, the hired lobbyists and the pusillanimous Congress- 
men who place Prohibition above Patriotism. 

We would not think for a moment of placing Senator 
Cummins in either of the classes enumerated. Although as 
strong a temperance man as he is a Republican, his long and 
creditable record has established beyond question his pos- 
session of a breadth of mind, an independence of spirit and a 
fearless patriotism hardly excelled. Nevertheless, to our 
amazement, it was upon his motion that the Senate originally 
decreed that " it shall be unlawful to use or employ, directly 
or indirectly, any cereal, grain, sugar, or sirup in the pro- 
duction of intoxicating liquor in any form or of any kind," 
except, of course, for medicinal, sacramental, mechanical and 
industrial purposes. 

Upon final consideration, however, as we have noted, com- 
mon sense regained ascendancy and the amendment was 
struck out by a vote of 47 to 37, chiefly in response to Sen- 
ator Borah's positive assertion that it was unconstitutional. 
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to Senator Underwood's demonstration that it would impair 
temperance by driving drinkers of beer to the use of whiskey, 
now in bond in great quantities, and to the sound and prac- 
tical argument of Senator Husting, who said in part: 

Now, that we are engaged in war, is it wise by an unjust act and 
an inconsiderate, if not wanton, act to divide the people of the United 
States upon a question that has no business here ? We are engaged 
in a war that requires a strong feeling of unity throughout on the 
part of all. Vexatious domestic questions ought to be relegated to 
the rear and only legislation calculated to promote our success in 
arms should be passed now. None else should be considered even. 
We want to draw together our people, not drive them apart; and 
every Senator here knows that there is scarcely anything that has 
so aroused bitterness and dissension among our people as the pro- 
hibition question. 

What are we accomplishing by this provision ? We are destroy- 
ing our breweries ; we are causing a money damage of over a billion 
dollars; we are discharging nearly a million men and putting them 
into the world at a time when living is so high that it is hard to make 
ends meet; we are taking the barley market away from the farmers 
of the West; we are turning away about $550,000,000 of internal 
revenue; we are making paupers of thousands of large income-tax 
payers, all for what? Why, so that our farmers will be compelled 
to ship their barley to Canada for our allies; to England for our 
allies; so that they may buy American barley at their own figures 
and brew beer from our barley for their own troops, or to sell the 
beer back to this country at any price they may see fit to fix. Not- 
withstanding that our farmers have already planted their barley, 
without notice of any proposed change, you are going to cut off their 
home market and tell them they must either feed it to the hogs or 
sell it to our allies for beer and at whatever price they choose to pay. 
Where do we gain and where does prohibition gain us anything by 
that? We are simply doing something that is absolutely indefensible 
from the standpoint of those who advocate this proposal as a food 
conservation measure. 

The men who have invested millions of dollars, the men who are 
working at this trade — and whether you like it or whether you do 
not cuts no figure — have rights that even you have got to respect. 
They are not outlaws; they are men who have been recognized as 
engaging in legitimate business ; and in the name of fair play and 
common sense, I say that we have no right ruthlessly and pitilessly 
to take their property from them and drive nearly a million people 
out into the streets without a chance to make a livelihood. I want 
to say further that this is a bad time to divide the people by enacting 
legislation along this line. The question of national prohibition is 
too big and vital a question to be fastened as a tail to another legisla- 
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tive kite. It should be considered on its own merits, and if the time 
shall come when or if it shall be necessary to take away rights like 
the one in question, let there at least be consideration shown to the 
victims of the act and a positive showing and conviction that the 
sacrifice is imperative. 

The final outcome was the adoption, as a legitimate part 
of a War Measure, of a provision empowering the President 
to make such rules as he might deem advisable governing pro- 
hibition in military camps and declaring further tbat " no 
person, corporation, partnership, or association shall sell, 
supply, or have in his or its possession any intoxicating or 
spirituous liquors at any military station, cantonment, camp, 
fort, post, officers' or enlisted men's club, which is being used 
at the time for military purposes under this act," and that 
" it shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, includ- 
ing beer, ale, or wine, to any officer or member of the military 
forces while in uniform, except as herein provided." Of the 
desirability and propriety of this decree there can be no 
question and, to the best of our information, none has been 
attempted. 

Probably before these words appear in print the effort 
of the Prohibitionists to enact their hobby, as a War Measure, 
in the guise of conserving foodstuffs, will have been resumed 
in the House of Representatives. We do not believe it will 
be successful for these reasons: (1) That the effect in prac- 
tice would be the substitution of distilled spirits for beer and 
light wines in the face of the fact that every other country 
and every sane person recognizes that temperance is en- 
hanced by a reversal of the process; (2) That neither wheat 
nor oats nor rye is used in the manufacture of beer or light 
wines; (3) That barley is worthless as a food product for 
human beings and has little value for animals; (4) That the 
barley already planted cannot be supplanted by other grains ; 
(5) That confiscation of property has no warrant in law, in 
policy or in morals ; (6) That such legislation has no stand- 
ing in reason at this time except in so far and only so far as 
it may help to win the war. 

Upon the last and most vital point, the World says suc- 
cinctly and truly: 

The temperance advocate is concerned only with prohibiting the 
use of alcohol in all forms. The food experts measure all articles 
of diet first according to the amount of nourishment they afford. 
But the Government faces an entirely different problem. Tt must 
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take into account the settled habits of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women employed in essential industries. It is dealing with 
human nature, and it hesitates except in extreme emergency to lay 
down arbitrary rules as to food and drink for large classes of people 
whose good will contributes to their efficiency as producers of war 
supplies. 

Whether the best results are to be obtained from malt in beer or 
malt in bread is purely a question of policy. There is danger of 
scientific organization being carried so far as to cause discontent 
among workers and reduce their energy. Any employer accustomed 
to handling large numbers of operatives must realize the difficulties 
the British Government faces in the problem of adjusting grain im- 
ports, fixing the exact consumption of beer and at the same time not 
interfering unwisely with the normal diet of the working classes. 

To what extent alcohol is required in the manufacture of 
munitions and like necessities we do not know and the Con- 
gress does not know. The Department of Agriculture, hav- 
ing the advantage of Mr. Hoover's information, should know 
or be able to find out. Upon that Department, therefore, 
responsible as it must be for the conservation of all food- 
stuffs, should be conferred absolute power over the produc- 
tion and distribution of all grain products, with full confi- 
dence that it will apply every ounce of its intelligence and 
energy to the winning of the war to the exclusion of all other 
considerations. 

MR. ROOT AS ENVOY TO RUSSIA 

" The only objection I have to Mr. Root," remarked the 
President once upon a time, " is that he is a Republican." 
From his own viewpoint as a Democrat and from that of a 
majority of his fellow countrymen, as the election proved, 
the objection was valid. The country has never produced 
a stronger partisan than Mr. Root and has never heard a 
more telling arraignment of an opposing party than Mr. Root 
made as Chairman of the Republican State Convention, 
when he declared the " two distinct causes " of " the de- 
fects of the present Administration " to be " first, the tem- 
perament and training of the President " and, " second, the 
incapacity of the Democratic Party as it is represented in 
Washington, both in the legislative and in the executive de- 
partments, either to originate wise policies or to follow them 
when proposed by others or to administer them effectively 
if they are established." This seemed to be sufficiently 
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sweeping, but if a clincher were needed it was supplied in 
the further dry assertion that " President Wilson cannot 
change his nature and the Democratic Party will not change 
the character of its representatives." 

Whether, in the light of recent happenings, Mr. Root 
would now uphold his own dogmatism is a question of inter- 
est rather than of importance. But, of the President's atti- 
tude there remained not a shadow of doubt when he named 
Mr. Root for the most difficult and most important position, 
except his own, in the world today. He thereby testified his 
belief that mere partisanship, however incorrigible, had 
neither engulfed the patriotism nor impaired the abilities of 
our most famous and most experienced statesman. And the 
honor which the President paid Mr. Root reflected lumin- 
ously upon himself, evidencing clearly his readiness to ig- 
nore past political differences even of a personal nature in 
his determination to utilize the most effective forces at hand 
in facing an international crisis as the head of a united 
nation. With this quick understanding and, frankly, with 
no slight sense of relief, the public accepted and commended 
the appointment as distinctly the best that could have been 
made. 

It is doubly a pity, therefore, though perhaps inevitable, 
that two quite powerful elements of our citizenry should 
now strive, as they are striving with might and main, to in- 
crease the difficulties of both the President and Mr. Root in 
their highly laudable and absolutely essential endeavors to 
win the confidence and hold fast to the cause of freedom the 
fealty of the Russian people. The first and most dangerous 
of these two forces is the pro-German section of the Socialist 
Party headed by Mr. Morris Hillquit and Mr. Victor Ber- 
ger, who shrewdly but disingenuously object to Mr. Root 
upon the ground that he is " a conservative and a reaction- 
ary " and is " certainly known for anything but his support 
of democracy." If this were true and if Mr. Root had been 
delegated to instruct the Russian people in governmental 
policies, there might be here a basis of criticism. In point 
of fact, there is no stronger upholder of local self-govern- 
ment and of both the right and duty of States to manage their 
own affairs than Mr. Root ; and yet the conduct of his party, 
we admit, has been such that his appointment by a Demo- 
cratic President as a teacher in democracy would be hardly 
less paradoxical than would have been a like designation of 
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Alexander Hamilton by Thomas Jefferson. But the pri- 
mary assumption is false. Mr. Root has no such mission. 
He goes to Russia as the representative of the President for 
the sole purposes of extending a welcome from the oldest 
to the newest republic, to proffer aid in maintaining her 
position and to confer as an ally respecting the ways in 
which her hands can be strengthened against the common 
enemy. His position is precisely analogous to that of Mr. 
Balfour and he has no more authority to suggest a form of 
government to the Russian patriots than the British repre- 
sentative has, for example, to propose a change to a constitu- 
tional monarchy in this country. Needless to say, the one 
would as quickly think of overstepping his prerogatives as 
the other. The mere fact, indeed, that the presence here, 
upon the same errand, of Mr. Balfour, aristocrat of aristo- 
crats, conservative of conservatives, and tory of tories, has 
evoked not a word of comment, suffices to show the absurdity 
of the objection to Mr. Root. 

The real cause lies deeper — if not in the actual pro-Ger- 
man and therefore disloyal attitude of Messrs. Hillquit and 
Berger, at least in their avowed antagonism to their pro- 
fessed country's warfare. Upon this point the proof is in- 
contestable. 

At the Socialist party convention, held at St. Louis on 
April 12, 1917, Messrs. Hillquit and Berger both signed the 
" Majority Report on War and Militarism," containing the 
following declarations : 

The Socialist party of the United States . . . proclaims its un- 
alterable opposition to the war just declared by the Government of 
the United States. . . . We call upon the workers of all countries 
to refuse to support their Governments in their wars. . . . The war 
of the United States against Germany cannot be justified. ... It is 
cant and hypocrisy to say that the war is not directed against the 
German people, but against the Imperial Government of Germany. 
. . . We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
against the people of the United States and against the nations of 
the world. In all modern history there has been no war more 
unjustifiable than the war in which we are about to engage. . . . We 
recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves to the following 
course of action: 

Continuous, active, and public opposition to the war. . . . Un- 
yielding opposition to all legislation for military or industrial con- 
scription. Should such conscription be forced upon the people, we 
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pledge ourselves to . . . the support of all mass movements in 
opposition to conscription. . . . 

We recommend that the convention instruct our elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress, in State Legislatures, and in local bodies to 
vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for military, naval, 
and other war purposes. . . . We recommend that the convention 
instruct the National Executive Committee to initiate an organized 
movement . . . for concerted action along the lines of our 
programme. 

This may not be " leyying war against the United 
States," but if it is not " adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort," then words convey no meaning. The 
World speaks truly when it pronounces such men " false 
to their country and false to the cause of human freedom " 
and adds that " whatever their professed motives, they are 
partners of German autocracy in the infamous business of 
strangling democracy," but it errs when it laments that 
" for the crime there is no atonement." We say there is. 
The utterance which we have quoted, made after war was 
declared, is treasonable, and the punishment for treason is 
death. It is worse than idle, it is vitally wrong, merely to 
try to prevent these men from getting their damnable propa- 
ganda into Russia. If the Department of Justice had at- 
tended to its real duties instead of wasting time in drawing 
bills to muzzle the Press, Mr. Morris Hillquit and Mr. Victor 
Berger would be in jail at this moment awaiting trial for 
their lives. When word shall come, as it almost surely will 
come, of the dying in the trenches of thousands of American 
soldiers while fighting for their country, it will be too late to 
consider the consequences of the perfidious work enjoined 
by these scoundrels upon their gullible disciples. The time 
to put the fear of God into the hearts of all traitors is when 
the first sinister head appears, — and that time is now. 

The second influential factor within our borders whose 
attitude has tended to handicap the work of the Mission is 
the segment of American Jews whose spokesman is Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermyer. We would not think, of course, of classing 
this group of citizens with the traitorous Hillquit-Berger 
crowd, but it is impossible to regard some of their utterances 
with favor or without impatience. Mr. Untermyer, for exam- 
ple, may have sufficient warrant for heralding Mr. Root to 
the Jews of Russia as one " utterly out of sympathy with 
our race " and as " narrow and provincial in his conception 
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of the Jew," but if so the fact is not generally recognized ; nor 
should it have been emphasized in public speeches after the 
selection had been made. Everybody knew that Mr. Root's 
name was under consideration for a full week before he was 
appointed and nobody was in a better position than Mr. 
Untermyer himself, an intimate political and personal friend 
of the Administration, to apprise the President of his objec- 
tionable attributes. We can readily understand how Mr. 
Untermyer might have felt impelled to such a course while 
effective protest was still within range, but why he should 
have withheld his information or what he conceived could be 
gained by exploiting it after the event passes comprehension. 

Subsequently, it is true, in a letter to the World, Mr. Un- 
termyer denied that he had suggested in his speech that Mr. 
Root be supplanted ; on the contrary, he had ' ' urged that he 
be retained," — a circumstance no less surprising for its lack 
of logic than for its omission from the published reports. 
That, however, is by the way. What Mr. Untermyer really 
asked, upon second thought anyway, was that the President 
also appoint as one of the envoys ' ' some person to champion 
our cause in whose broad citizenship and sympathetic inter- 
est we can confide," — meaning, of course, a Jew. This im- 
pressed us at the time as being, if not exactly, ' ' a reasonable 
request," at least a pardonable suggestion, but whether it 
would have been helpful or the contrary was a question which 
only the President with his fuller sources of information 
from Russia, could answer intelligently. We have no doubt 
that he would have liked, conformably to his manifested pre- 
dilections in favor of fair play for the Jews, to appoint such a 
representative of the race as Mr. Schiff, Mr. Marshall or 
Mr. Untermyer, but the matter was one of policy, not of 
right. If he had felt an obligation to be influenced by perse- 
cutions on religious grounds, he also should have named 
surely a Mennonite, a Mohammedan and a Roman Catholic 
and probably a Congregationalist and a Presbyterian; in- 
stead, he selected an excellent body of plain, undiluted Amer- 
icans, some of whom may not go to church twice a year. 

If anybody in this variegated land is freer from religious 
prejudice than this Review, we should like his name and ad- 
dress ; consequently it rejoices us to hear, as we do hear con- 
stantly, from our friends the Jews expression of an ardent 
wish to be regarded as straightaway Americans and nothing 
else, like a Campbellite or a Methodist or anyhow an Episco- 
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palian. But we notice that when something happens, espe- 
cially in public affairs, which reveals possibilities of winning 
special consideration through being instead of not being 
Jews, they are as quick at getting things both coming and 
going as golf -playing Pagans. 

But all this has nothing to do with what we had in mind. 
What we started to do was to administer a gentle but de- 
served rebuke to Mr. Samuel Untermyer ; but it seems, after 
all, to be hardly worth while. 

THE NEW WORK OF THE RED CROSS 

In a million orchards between the Atlantic and the Pacific 
the fruit is ripening or has been garnered under the warm 
Spring sun. In a million valleys and fields and farm-lands, 
in countless homes and communities, there is abundance and 
well-being about us and among us. A half century of mount- 
ing national prosperity and almost unclouded national hap- 
piness have made it difficult for our people to visualize the 
stupendous and crushing calamity that has come upon the 
tortured lands of northern Europe. In the glow and warmth 
of our own immeasurable well-being, it is as hard for us to 
make real to our imaginations the infinite wretchedness of 
afflicted and ravished France, as it is hard for a man who 
has been looking at the visible world of trees and grass and 
skies and human faces all his life to realize the tragedy of 
the blind. Here in our own dear States there is productive 
work for all, opportunity for the energies and talents of a 
countless multitude of vigorous men and women : land to be 
tilled, grain to be sowed, fruit to be garnered, homes to be 
made, homes to be kept. Alone among the great nations of 
the earth, our wealth, our abundance, our opportunities and 
privileges, are unimpaired. 

The Spring sun is warm and life-giving in northern 
France, as in Connecticut and Georgia and Ohio and Cali- 
fornia; but it cannot give life to dead and blasted things — 
to a countryside torn and racked and ravished by barbarian 
violence and hate. It is Spring in northern France; but 
there are none there to whom its coming matters greatly. 
There are no men plowing the scarred and wounded soil, 
torn and befouled as only a calculatd fiendishness could will 
and accomplish; for there are no plows and no horses. In 
the vineyards there are no workers, for the vineyards are 
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destroyed. There is no grain rippling in the wind: for the 
fields have been made bare by incredible mntilations ; and 
there is no seed for the peasants to sow. If you were there 
now you would see that the Spring sun falls upon the black- 
ened and chaotic ruins of a desolated countryside, ravished 
by the malignity of an inconceivable hate — upon charred 
timbers and fallen stones and bricks that were once a home ; 
upon devastated farms, deflowered gardens, orchards that 
now are deserts; upon a fair land made prematurely and 
hideously old : a nightmare of unbelievable horror and deso- 
lation that mocks the Spring sun and the Spring winds. 

Through this nightmare wilderness move, heavily and 
sadly, the stricken people of this ruined countryside, re- 
leased at last from their long bondage to the retreating in- 
vaders. They do not live — they scarcely exist : for they have 
neither roofs to shelter them, nor land nor vineyards to sus- 
tain them, nor tools with which to work, nor seed to plant, 
nor knives nor forks nor plates with which to eat the neces- 
sarily scanty food with which their ill-supplied rescuers 
can furnish them. Their plight is extreme and piteous ; their 
destitution and misery beyond the power of words to por- 
tray. 

It has always been true of the sympathy of the American 
people that the measure of its response to need was the 
measure of the need which called to it. That need is present 
and actual; and its greatness is indisputable. There will 
be other needs for the sympathy of our people to respond 
to — other needs among our allies abroad, needs at home 
among our own people and among our own familiar 
scenes — for it is a vast and grave and unpredictable under- 
taking upon which we have highly adventured. But the 
need of the residents of those French lands that have 
just been yielded up, torn and wounded and bleeding, by the 
retreating German army, is urgent, imperative, and irre- 
sistible. 

To this need the newly organized Red Cross War 
Council created by President Wilson, with Henry P. Davi- 
son as its Chairman, will devote its immediate attention. 
But to make its help in this quarter and at this time 
effective, it requires the instant and unselfish and hearty 
co-operation of every American. It must have funds and 
material, men and women, enthusiasm kindled and sustained, 
augmented and unflagging. The work of the Red Cross War 
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Council will cover in the near future other fields, innumera- 
ble and widely separated, at home and abroad; but in this 
immediate emergency there is a superb opportunity for 
American patriotism and generosity and greatness of heart 
and imagination to count at once for the winning of the war. 

We have entered the war for a cause of superlative nobil- 
ity and unselfishness, as our President has convinced the 
world; but for the present we cannot exert our strength by 
force of arms — that must still wait for the slow gathering of 
our military energies. But it is Mr. Davison's hope and 
belief — not as yet formally expressed, but embodied in the 
reflections here recorded — that we can exert to the full, and 
at once, the strength of our individual and united generosity 
for the relief and succor of wounded France: for the 
victims of those who are now the enemies of all who cherish 
righteousness and the ways of peace and liberty and justice. 
This is a broad path toward Victory. 

It has ever been, and must be, the high privilege and func- 
tion of the Red Cross to perform works of alleviation, to 
comfort and ameliorate and assuage. But here is an oppor- 
tunity to enlarge that function : to make its agencies count 
constructively, creatively; to re-build and reconstitute. 
Above all, here is an opportunity for Americans to antici- 
pate the ultimate great triumph: to achieve an immediate, 
unique victory, a victory that we alone, at the moment, can 
command — a victory of beneficence over might, of righteous 
and merciful strength over oppressive wrong: a chance, 
magnificent and unprecedented, " to hold a hand uplifted 
over Hate "; and the man named by the President for the 
leadership is incomparably the best equipped in the whole 
country for the performance of his great task. 

GERMANY AND THE HOHENZOLLERNS 

" The Hohenzollerns must go." That was the effect and 
the intent of the President's pronouncement. But will they 
go? Would the spirit and the state of mind of the German 
people be materially changed if they did go ? Is it a dynasty, 
the mere accident of a reigning house, that we are fighting, 
or is it the settled policies and temper of a nation? And 
supposing that the President is right and that there does 
exist a latent antagonism of ideals and purposes between 
the German Government and its subjects, and that if the 
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former were destroyed and the latter liberated Germany 
wonld again become a tolerable neighbor and could be re-ad- 
mitted to the comity of civilization — supposing all this, what 
are the chances of the experiment being tried? How near 
or how remote is the prospect that the German people will 
themselves effect the sort of enfranchisement the Presi- 
dent was contemplating! 

A few weeks ago the British took prisoner a man of the 
Third Reserve Ersatz Regiment. On him they found a 
letter which he had written to his wife but had not had 
time to mail. It was like scores and hundreds of the letters 
that for some months past have been coming into British 
hands — letters of wailing misery, letters of bitter despair, 
letters of deep, of almost murderous anger against the 
German officers. But in this letter the writer went beyond 
the stock complaints of the horrors of the blood-bath of 
the Somme, the familiar expressions of amazement at the 
power and skill of the British artillery and aeroplanes, and 
the usual rancorous diatribes against the brutality of the 
officers toward their men. He had his say on all these 
matters but he fetched also a wider compass. He tried to 
look beyond his immediate surroundings and grievances for 
the ultimate responsible cause, and he found it in the Ger- 
man Government. " The German Government," he said, 
" is always writing about other States and the German 
Government is far worse. The German Government de- 
ceives the people in a very shameful way; one sees it now 
very clearly in this wholesale murder. One can hardly 
help being ashamed of being a German. We must turn our 
rifles round and destroy the whole Government. If I should 
happen not to return, then think how I have written to you 
about it all, that the gang has caused us to be killed for fun 
and for sport. . . . It is quite clear that Germany is 
losing and is getting into a terrible state. ... In this 
wholesale murder we get to know completely how much we 
are under the knout." 

It is a question of intense interest, it is a question, too, 
of enormous political moment, how far the views expressed 
in this letter are individual to the writer, and how far they 
represent the sentiments of the German masses. Is the 
leaven beginning to work? Is a breach opening in that wall 
of officially manufactured opinion which, on all matters of 
politics and policy, has for so long imprisoned the popular 
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intelligence? Are there Germans — we know there are some, 
but are they many or are they few — who are beginning 
to see and to say that the Hohenzollerns must go and the 
whole form and spirit of the German State must be changed 
before there can be freedom and peace either for Germany 
or for Europe? Is there a movement, latent or otherwise, 
inarticulate, unorganized, half-formulated or otherwise, 
towards the democratization of the German Empire? And 
if there is — and unquestionably something of the sort ex- 
ists — what is its strength? How has it been affected by the 
specific declaration of the Allies that they do not intend to 
negotiate any peace with the present heads of the German 
State? How, above all, has it been affected, and how is it 
likely to be affected, by that greatest and best of all political 
events since the French Revolution — the upheaval in Russia, 
the collapse of the autocracy of the Czars, the enfranchise- 
ment and regeneration of the mighty Empire of the East? 
For the repercussion upon Germany of that prodigious 
development is bound to be sharp, even if it is not imme- 
diate. It means that the days of Prussianism in Russia are 
numbered. It means the destruction of those baleful influ- 
ences that since the days of Peter the Great have corrupted 
the Slav spirit and interposed an estranging barrier be- 
tween the Czars and their people. The true genius of 
Russia is kindly, tolerant, and democratic. It is everything, 
indeed, that the Prussian spirit is not. There is no land 
where social equality is so deep and true an instinct as in 
Russia. There is no land where the religion of humanity 
is so incarnate in the soul of the people. There is no land 
where the national temperament has behind it a greater 
spiritual power. -That kind of brutal, soulless, regimented 
aggressiveness that has been drilled into the German char- 
acter is something utterly alien to the Russian nature and 
the Russian psychology. In almost everything that deter- 
mines the attitude of a people towards the fundamental 
things of life the Russians and the Germans are direct 
antitheses. Yet Prussianism for some hundreds of years, 
through its hold on the Russian Court, and the Army and 
the bureaucracy, has corked up and thwarted the expres- 
sion and growth of all that is most genuinely Russian. More 
than that, in this war it has betrayed and exploited the 
country with a shamelessness and success that reduces to 
nothingness all the achievements of German intrigues in 
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other lands. How it has made traitors of Russian Generals, 
how it has bribed Russian officials and ministers to sell their 
country, how its agents have blown up Russian munition 
works, organized strikes, starved the Russian Armies of 
food and munitions and so mangled the internal communi- 
cations that, even with a vast surplus of unexported wheat 
on hand, there are districts not far removed from famine — 
all this, when it is fully told, will make up a tale that will 
stupefy even a world that is at last beginning to know 
Germany as she really is. 

A few months ago Germany had warrant for hoping that 
she could conclude an early and separate peace with Russia. 
She had sown the land with Benedict Arnolds. Some of 
the highest and most powerful officials were in her pay. 
The activities of her spies and tools, and the fears of a 
Prussianized bureaucracy, anxious only to retain its privi- 
leges, had defeated all the efforts of the Russian people to 
get the control of things into their own hands. And the 
Russian forces at the front were crippled by systematic 
treachery in the rear. It was a razor-edged situation. But 
through all its successive phases one could see, first, that 
the heart of the Russian people beat true; secondly, that 
they never faltered in their consciousness that this was 
their war — a war for the liberation of Russia — and thirdly, 
that once convinced that their most formidable enemies 
were those of their own household, they would make short 
work of the anti-Russian forces in Petrograd and elsewhere. 
That has now happened and though Russia is destined to 
go through some dark and troublous days, its results can 
never be undone. Henceforward Germany's hopes of a sep- 
arate peace with Russia have to be added to the hundred 
other miscalculations with which she began this war. Hence- 
forward the link that bound the Hohenzollerns and the 
Romanoffs through their common interest in maintaining 
the autocratic principle is snapped. Henceforward the Rus- 
sian people are in the saddle, fortified by the special and 
intensified sympathy of all the Allied nations. Hence- 
forward, too, all the forces that within the German Empire 
have dreamed of a similar upheaval must gather fresh 
strength and encouragement. The war that began as a 
struggle of German Kultur against " Slav barbarism " finds 
Russia emancipated while Germany is still chained to the 
chariot wheels of a despotic caste. 
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There is nothing, except measles, so infectious as democ- 
racy. The turmoil of a few years ago that saw the birth 
of the Russian Duma communicated itself to Austria and 
transformed its whole electoral system. We need not look 
for so speedy a reaction from this second and greater revo- 
lution. Germany in the shining armor of war will offer a 
stiffer resistance to the forces of liberalism than could her 
racially distracted Ally in the softer days of peace. But 
even in Germany the seed of political freedom, blown by 
the bushel over the Polish marshes, will not and cannot 
fall on wholly barren ground. For years before the war 
the German people had been beating against the bars. They 
were asking for a share in the government commensurate 
with their numbers and their intelligence. They had begun 
to realize that the ballot, as an end in itself, is insufficient; 
that, divorced from direct responsibility, it is little more 
than a national plaything, and that it affords no adequate 
security against the subjection of the State to the interests 
of a single class or against the capricious and hazardous 
policies of a semi-absolutism. They were working round 
to the conclusion that no Emperor, however patriotic, and 
no Chancellor, however dexterous, could be quite so safe a 
guardian of the national interests as the nation itself. 
Almost every year saw a slightly more definite movement 
in the direction of giving the people an increasingly effective 
control over domestic and Imperial policy; and the move- 
ment was marked by the growth of the Social Democratic 
vote, by the increasing difficulty with which the Agrarians 
maintained their hold over the fiscal policy of a mainly 
industrial country, and by the sharpness with which any 
too open display of the Emperor's ego or of military or 
bureaucratic arbitrariness was criticized and resented. 

But the reformers and the malcontents had a long way 
to go before they could hope to effect anything substantial. 
One remembers the storm that burst over the Kaiser's 
head after the famous Daily Telegraph interview of 1908; 
how the law of lese-majeste was simply disregarded while 
writers and cartoonists united in upbraiding their Emperor ; 
how the Reichstag demanded the ending of the personal 
regime and guarantees and assurances that there should be 
no more duality in the control of German affairs; how the 
Kaiser did actually for eighteen months or so restrict him- 
self to amiable commonplaces and generalizations ; and how 
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then he resumed his natural self, came out with a slashing 
Divine Right speech, poured his Imperial scorn on " Par- 
liaments, meetings of the people and popular decisions," 
and was rapturously welcomed back iri his old familiar 
role by a nation and a legislature that swallowed at a gulp 
all the proud words and defiant harangues of two years 
earlier. That was a very illuminating incident. And it 
was not less illuminating to note that even at the height of 
the storm the Reichstag shirked the real issue. It never had 
courage enough to attempt to abridge the Kaiser's powers 
by amending the Constitution or to abolish Article II and 
replace it by a clause vesting the control of foreign affairs 
in a Reichstag committee or in a Minister directly respon- 
sible to the legislature. It was never, even when it was 
most furious against the Emperor, within measurable dis- 
tance of uniting on any demand for an organic change in 
the German system. Before the war it was extremely doubt- 
ful whether Germany as a whole really desired to limit the 
prerogatives of the Crown or to make the Reichstag respon- 
sible as well as representative. Our belief is that though 
they chafed at times under their political system and were 
conscious of its absurdities and wondered how much longer 
it could possibly last, any concrete proposal to modify it in 
any detail would have encountered immense and, in my 
judgment, decisive opposition. 

The truth is the Germans are the least democratic people 
on the face of the earth. They have no political instinct; 
they care not a rap for political freedom; they take about 
as much interest in the Reichstag as a New Yorker in the 
State Assembly at Albany and they think about as highly 
of it. They have always followed and never led. Their 
progress has been fashioned for them and imposed upon 
them from above. They have tested its results and before 
the war they found them good. It is not merely that they 
lack the capacity — they lack even the desire — to take the 
reins into their own hands. Discipline and autocratic leader- 
ship have rescued them from impotence and chaos ; they are 
convinced that nothing else can preserve them in security. 
If the German, then, submits to authority where an Amer- 
ican or an Englishman would start a riot it is because, in the 
first place, authority has justified itself, and, in the second, 
because his reason approves of it. The need for a united 
front takes precedence of everything, and to insure it the 
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German willingly, consciously, intelligently, as a matter ol 
commonsense and prudence, sacrifices a large measure of 
personal and political freedom. He is deprived of nothing 
that he values ; the chains do not gall him ; habit and history 
and a malleable disposition and his own assenting judg- 
ment of the necessities of the situation make him not merely 
tolerant of autocracy but a firm upholder of its methods and 
implications. A community regimented from top to bot- 
tom, a Parliamentary system that serves merely as a screen 
for autocratic rule, a Press that dare not call its soul its 
own, the churches and schools and universities turned into 
State gramophones, popular opinion utterly inoperative in 
national affairs, and the remotest details of daily existence 
regulated by official prescriptions — these are the features 
of a system that thoroughly commends itself to the mind of 
the ordinary German. He likes it. He is used to it. He 
has prospered and grown great under it, and had it not been 
for the war he would have been very chary about changing 
it. When Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in the first speech 
he delivered as Chancellor, declared his utter disbelief in 
the possibility of the party form of Government in Germany 
he carried with him the assent of the vast majority of the 
German people. When Prince Bulow affirmed that it was 
" contrary to the wishes of the German people " that the 
Kaiser should be a mere Constitutional ruler, he spoke the 
truth. The Germans, before the war, did not care for polit- 
ical liberty and did not believe in it. The upper classes 
strongly supported and still support the present system; 
the masses were not, nor perhaps are they now, keen poli- 
ticians ; the lines of division in Germany have always been 
social and not political; and the average German readily 
puts up with a great deal of political subjection so long as 
he retains the only sort of freedom he really values — the 
freedom to live as he likes, to dress as he likes, to think as 
he likes on all non-political subjects, and to defy the do- 
minion of the tyrant that rides roughshod over all British 
and most American life — the next-door neighbor and all the 
conventions and respectabilities that are welded into that 
fearsome instrument of oppression, the " opinion of the 
neighborhood." 

It is clear, therefore, that revolution in Germany has 
some considerable obstacles ahead of it. No doubt the war 
has quickened the liberal movement. No doubt there is now 
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a pretty general consensus that reforms of some sort there 
must he, that the Prussian eleetoral system, for instance, 
is doomed, that the Reichstag should become to a certain ex- 
tent a governing and not merely a debating body, and that 
the Chancellor should be, at any rate partly, answerable 
to the representatives of the people and not, as at present, 
solely to the Kaiser. No doubt, also, that jealousy and dis- 
like of Prussia which is never far below the surface of 
German life has been stimulated a good deal during the past 
thirty months. But there is no sign, but on the contrary 
very much the reverse, of any serious revolt against either 
the monarch or the monarchy. Nor will the Russian revo- 
lution by itself suffice to engender any such revolt. It might 
come as the result of total defeat in the field accompanied 
by acute privation at home. Otherwise it is hardly, so far 
as we can see, to be looked for; still less is it to be counted 
on. To the overwhelming majority of Germans a political 
existence that does not center on monarchy is still flatly 
inconceivable. The reforms at which the Chancellor was 
hinting a little while ago went no further than converting 
the German system into a constitutional monarchy. That 
probably is as far as any considerable group of Germans at 
present thinks of going ; and the reforms necessary to effect 
that change are so comparatively few and simple that a 
beginning may be made with them even before the war is 
over. The Kaiser, in other words, may think it prudent to 
minimize the risk of losing everything hereafter by sur- 
rendering something at once. If he does so, and appears, 
as the Czar conspicuously failed to appear, in the light of 
the leader of his people, the throne and the dynasty may be 
safe. Left to themselves the German people will do nothing 
to uplift either. But if they are maddened by suffering, 
if they see their armies broken and their soil invaded, then, 
indeed, there may be no holding them, and the Kaiser's crown 
and those of his brother sovereigns in the Empire may all 
be forfeit. That, however, is to suppose an extremity of 
disaster to German arms and a power of initiative in the 
German people of which so far the tokens are few. And yet — 
The Mohenzollerns must go! 
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BETWEEN US LIARS 

Again we beseech our brethren in arms to keep their 
heads cool and their powder dry, and to be tolerant of one 
another's foolishness. We are all liars, of course, but there 
is no need to shout that particular truth from the housetops 
simply because we happen to disagree upon various matters 
of policy. Indeed, the time for such natural and ordinarily 
enlivening performances is most inopportune and will con- 
tinue so to be until the Germans shall concede their inability 
to dominate the earth. Anybody can see that. So let us be 
calm and considerate and give special heed to the acknowl- 
edged desirability of hanging together rather than sep- 
arately. 

This is a general admonition uttered for the sole purpose 
of emphasizing the President's wise injunction to "-act and 
serve together " ; so we mention no names. Being desirous, 
however, of making the point clear through illustration, we 
feel warranted in adverting to a minor episode involving 
four of our most distinguished and patriotic citizens en- 
gaged in more or less public service, — no others, in fact, than 
Speaker Champ Clark, Ambassador James W. Gerard, Paci- 
fist-publicist Oswald Garrison Villard and Militant-editor 
James M. Thomson of New Orleans. 

The casus belli was an impassioned attack upon the Con- 
scription Bill by the Speaker, which some of his admirers 
regarded as a powerful argument and which others, includ- 
ing ourselves, dismissed quickly from mind as a quite com- 
monplace and wholly unconvincing stump speech, so bereft 
of the plain, hard sense which usually characterizes his utter- 
ances that its delivery seemed incomprehensible until the 
following day, when a sharp colloquy elicited the fact that 
the orator had failed to acquaint himself with the provisions 
of the bill itself. Upon that occasion, after declaring his 
approval of a proposed amendment to prevent substitutes, 
the Speaker said : 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayden] to prevent substitutes, or paying out by a commutation 
tax, is the most sensible amendment, the fairest and most Amer- 
ican that has been offered in this entire debate. 

If poor men's sons have to go into this war, and of course 
they will — for nobody is fighting the creation of an army here, 
nobody is fighting against this war, but we are exercising the free- 
dom of speech to express our opinion about what we think is the 
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best way to raise an army — then I am everlastingly and teetotally 
opposed to giving rich men's sons an opportunity to back out of 
the war by buying their way out and letting the rest of our boys 
do the fighting. [Applause.] 

The Congressional Record continues : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, our distinguished Speaker just 
said that he voted to strike the word " selective " out of the 
term " selective draft " because he wanted all on an equal footing. 
It is strange that he does not know what the word " selective " 
means, and that the term " selective draft " has nothing whatever 
to do with the exemptions provided for those who are drafted by 
the selective method. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
other question. Have these provisions about bounties and substi- 
tutes in the old law ever been repealed? 

Mr. MANN. They have all been repealed. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When? 

Mr. MANN. Long ago. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. When were they repealed? 

Mr. MANN. Well, if they were not repealed before, they were 
repealed last year in the national defense act, but they were 
repealed years ago before the distinguished Speaker or myself 
came to Congress. There is no law authorizing a bounty or author- 
izing substitution. We fix here in this bill terms which can not 
be altered. 

It would appear, therefore, that in one vital respect at 
least, Mr. Clark's vehement opposition to the bill was due 
to a total misapprehension of its contents. 

Meanwhile Ambassador Gerard felt called upon to re- 
mark in the course of a public speech in New York : 

We have Champ Clark coming out and saying that the flower 
of our young men must volunteer first. He says the War Office is 
jumping around trying to bulldoze people into passing the bill. 
He is lost in the terminology of old times * * * I supported 
him financially when he was a candidate for President, and I think 
that there is some beneficent instinct which keeps the American 
people from putting forward this type of statesman * * * If 
he did not suffer from constitutional cold feet he might be President 
today, because at the time of the Baltimore Convention in 1912, in 
the middle of the night, enough votes came over to give him a 
majority, but that was not enough. A two-thirds vote is required, 
and at his request his supporters caused an adjournment of the 
convention. The people of nerve who were supporting him said, 
" Go on with the convention and you will get enough votes before 
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morning. Rush the other side and tear them out." He wanted 
an adjournment. I suppose he wanted to go out and call for volun- 
teers. And it is because of that want of nerve that he is not sitting 
where he could do us immeasurable damage today. 

We have to confess that the pertinence of the Ambas- 
sador's historical reference is less obvious than its presump- 
tuousness ; besides being, according to the Speaker, ' ' a pre- 
posterous lie " uttered by " a poor man struggling hard to 
keep in the limelight, out of which he is rapidly fading." 
There was some excuse for this rejoinder because, after all, 
a member of the House of Representatives should hardly 
be denounced for voting in accordance with his convictions, 
and, to the best of our information, nobody has questioned 
Mr. Clark's sincerity. The propriety, moreover, of an Am- 
bassador still in the service, officially representing the Presi- 
dent, making an extraneous assault upon a Speaker of his 
own party affiliations, is a matter of such extreme delicacy 
that we discreetly refrain from passing comment until we 
shall hear from Colonel House. 

Therein we differ from Colonel James M. Thomson, who, 
being on the spot and speaking as the son-in-law of the 
Speaker rather than as proprietor of the New Orleans Item, 
promptly offered to return to Mr. Gerard the amount of his 
contribution to Mr. Clark's campaign fund and no less em- 
phatically expressed a willingness ' ' to assume fully, so far 
as Mr. Gerard is concerned, personal responsibility for the 
Speaker's characterization of his remarks, " — thus demon- 
strating to a nicety that, although opposed to his adopted 
parent's position on conscription, as an upholder of his use 
of a short and ugly word, he was present and ready to be 
accounted for or to. Well, as we said before, we are all liars 
anyway; so let us pass on to Mr. Villard. 

The Ambassador continued : 

But the worst enemies we have are not open enemies. They are 
the insidious enemies at home who misrepresent facts for the benefit 
of the Prussian autocracy. Why, tonight, gentlemen, I read the 
following editorial in the Evening Post: 

Has it come to the knowledge of those who would relegate voluntary 
service to the stage-coach age that the German army does not disdain to 
make use of the enthusiasm and services of the volunteer? From the ranks 
of the volunteer one-year men (Einjahrige) the German army has drawn 
its corps of officers for the reserve and Landwehr. 
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That, gentlemen, is an absolute misstatement of fact. In the 
German army every one is compelled to serve for two years, but 
certain people who have attained a certain standard of education 
are allowed to serve for one year only. After they have served that 
one year and passed certain examinations they come back for a 
period of training of seven weeks. . . . It is not a question of 
volunteering at all . . . and when the Evening Post published 
that editorial in its endeavor to defeat the President in his cam- 
paign for an army it is deliberately misstating and twisting the facts. 
I am sorry I read the paper, but I got in the habit of reading German 
papers in Germany. I hope the German proprietors will fire the 
man who wrote that editorial for misstating facts. 

To this Mr. Villard promptly responded that Mr. Gerard 
was a liar, not once but twice and maybe thrice. As to the 
specific accusation, he was constrained to admit that if any 
reader got the impression from his editorial that the one- 
year volunteers were otherwise exempt from compulsory 
service, then the statement was " insufficiently guarded," — 
a conclusion with which it is difficult to disagree ; but when 
Mr. Gerard said the Evening Post was " German " he 
" stated an untruth " and when he pronounced its proprie- 
tors " German " he " again falsified." Well, we guess he did. 
The Evening Post is always pernickety, often tiresome and 
occasionally irritating in the constant exploitation of its 
fads, but its fundamental loyalty is beyond question. To 
asperse its honor because it prefers volunteering to con- 
scription is to speak nonsense if not indeed malevolence. Of 
its proprietors, Mrs. Henry Villard, daughter of William 
Lloyd Garrison, is known throughout the country, especially 
to advocates of equal suffrage, as one of the most disting- 
uished and patriotic of American women and Mr. Villard 
himself, even though his famous father was born in Germany 
and originally bore the name Gustavus Hilgard, is as straight 
United States as the Colonel himself. Anybody, moreover, 
who may suspect Editor Rollo Ogden of being " German " 
has only to take a look at him driving off the first tee. Mr. 
Scholz we are unacquainted with, but should judge from his 
spirited and defiant expressions that he is of Irish descent; 
not Ulster either; probably Cork. 

And there the matter stands. What to do about it we 
hardly know. When the Psalmist pronounced all men liars 
he excused himself for speaking " in haste," but the great 
Apostle ignored the apology and accepted the declaration lit- 
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erally " as it is written." Even David did not take it back, 
and neither, we fear, will any one of those whose names we 
have considerately refrained from mentioning. So it may be 
as well to ignore the unhappy episode entirely, with the 
understanding that, until the war is concluded, neither those 
who afforded this painful illustration nor any of us shall 
speak the truth of one another. 
It is a good thought. Make it so ! 

THE EDITOR WITH THE HOE 

We can think offhand of no one whose opportunities of 
profiting from helpful criticism in recent years have ex- 
ceeded those of Brother Josephus Daniels. It is without 
surprise, therefore, that we find him, doubtless in grateful 
and gracious recognition of such services as we have been 
able to render him in his official capacity, gently chiding us 
for presumably disregarding our uncommon Chief Magis- 
trate's admonition to all the people to produce and to econ- 
omize. " We cannot see," he declares in his Raleigh News 
and Observer, "any excuse or even extenuation for criti- 
cism of the farmer in connection with the high prices of food 
products." And he continues : 

George Harvey for instance in his North American Review lays 
the food shortage at the door of the farmer and declares that he is 
inefficient, lazy and ignorant. In passing, we would say that we 
should like to see the Colonel try farming a year or two and then 
say what he thinks about it. 

There can't anybody come along and fool us into believing that 
farming is a pleasant little diversion. By the same token we can- 
not be led to believe that the farmer is not a man for the rest of the 
people to honor and to be grateful to. We take our hats off to him. 

Are farmers lazy? Some of them are. Likewise many men in 
other callings are lazy. Are they ignorant? Well, some of them 
are not what might be termed classical scholars, but we note that 
farmers are keen enough to be compelling high-salaried men like 
Colonel Harvey to take note of the cost of living. As a class they 
are not inefficient, for by greater and greater diversification of crops 
they have accomplished a situation in which they can command a 
fair price for practically everything they have to sell. 

Colonel Harvey is a very able man. We would not discount his 
ability for a minute. Yet the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where only one grew before is a mighty useful person. 

We neither confess nor avoid; we deny the allegation; 
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and we add firmly that if, "in passing," Brother Josephus 
Daniels shall confer upon us the honor of dropping in, the 
ambition which he indicates will be quickly realized. We 
have 6% acres in potatoes, 2% acres in corn, 4 acres in wheat, 
3y 2 acres in oats, 1 acre in cabbages, % acre in beets, y 2 acre 
in turnips, 6 large beds of string beans, peas, tomatoes, 
onions, carrots and lettuce, and 9 acres in grass; not only, 
but also, as the President says. 

We acknowledge apologetically two hired men, but we do 
our own full share of the hoeing and the weeding and con- 
cede no idle moments except such as are required for the en- 
lightenment of our readers with respect particularly to du- 
bious public policies and for the raising and lowering of 
the flag at sunrise and sunset. 

Whether we shall succeed in our determined effort to 
make two blades of grass grow where only one weed grew 
before we cannot say. The outlook is not promising. We 
need rain; we always do — rain or sun. 

We do not do the milking; the cows refuse to stand still 
and one of them, in training for editorship of this Review, 
is a kicker; but we feed the pigs handsomely. 

We also feed the chickens and hunt the eggs, always pray- 
ing that they, like Mark Twain's Missouri baby, may prove to 
be white, because white eggs fetch ten cents a dozen more 
than brown ones. Did Brother Josephus Daniels know that? 
We eat the brown ones. 

We saw and split the kindling, wheel it to the house and 
put it in the wood-box. 

If the first up, we build the fire. 

We scrub the piazza, and wish to God it was a stoop. 

We walk to and from the station to take the air and save 
gasoline. 

We eschew parlor cars and regard with mingled pity and 
disdain those who do pridefully use them for appearance's 
sake. 

Individually, we churn our own cream and beat our own 
rugs ; collectively, we make our own coffee and cook our own 
food; vicariously, we wash and wipe our own dishes; con- 
fessedly, our hearts are lifted by the uncertain arrival of a 
peripatetic and capricious washer lady; but otherwise we 
are free, free as the birds of the air, free as any of the other 
peoples who, too, are striving to make the world safe for 
democracy. 
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We have neither manservant nor maidservant; and the 
stranger within our gates, if a lady, having made her own 
bed, must lie upon it. But if at any time Shadow Lawn — as 
yet unploughed, by the way — shall be filled to overflowing 
with noble foreigners and Brother Josephus Daniels shall 
remain perforce overnight, as we trust he may, we pledge a 
homelikeness equal at least to that of a battleship, with a 
Gideon's Bible, the Collected Orations of William Jennings 
Bryan and a pitcher of clear, crystal water on the bureau, 
a glowing obelisk of tallow on the what-not and a bootjack, 
of course, on the rug, — to the end that he may sleep as an 
Aristides and rise with the lark, refreshed in mind and body 
and eager for a morning tussle with the new spare rake 
before removing his napkin from the ring which, although 
received as a wedding present away back on May 2, 1888, 
needs only an application of sapolio to be as serviceable as 
ever and which, conformably to the usages of polite society, 
we assume he will fetch along. 

True it is, as Brother Josephus Daniels remarks, that 
" men in other callings " than farming are " lazy and in- 
efficient," but we meant no reflection, direct or implied, upon 
our First Lord of the Admiralty. We never said he was 
lazy anyhow. So he, too, should be just and, upon the evi- 
dence above set forth, accord us absolution. But do we like 
it? he inquires. And we answer No; we hate it. And yet 
— did Brother Josephus Daniels ever, while resting between 
times, watch the cavorting of a calf tied by a long cord to a 
staple in the ground? If not, great is the joy awaiting him. 
But for that rare privilege, we frankly confess, we should 
be disposed to say, with the prophet of old, "Let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley." But 
it was Job who said that, — and just now we are supporting 
the President. 



